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Yoichiro Saeki 
Birth Pangs. 


Developments in the mission in Japan during these two or three years show 
that we have come to the stage where we need to think anew the cooperative 
relationship between the missionaries who come from abroad and the Church in 
Japan and its related schools and social institutions. We want to grasp these 
developments correctiy and grapple with the problems that lie behind them with 
a Sincere prayer thatthe love of those Christians and their churches belonging 
to countries which differ on earth "may abound more and more, with knowledge 
and all discernment, so that you may approve what is excellent." (Phil.1:9,10). 


Very recently several missionaries have left Japan one after another 
While they were at the peak of their careers. They had come to understand 
the situation in Japan and much was expected of their future work. The reasons 
for their return Were different in each.case and some of them had personal 
reasons, but -this was something we rarely saw before. In addition there are 
several missionaries who are now on furlough who are debating whether or not 
they should come back to Japan. 


Rev. Theodor Jaeckel, a German missionary who left Japan in 1960, wrote 
a letter to one of the American missionaries in which he said something like the 
following. "As there are leaders in industrial evangelism coming to the field 
one after another, I am convinced that it is better for me to work in some field 
other than Japan where can serve more meaningfully. This is cause for rejoicing. 
We have to be more careful in recommending that younger missionaries come to 
Japan to work in industrial evangelism. While they. are spending five to ten 
years fitting themselves to work adequately in Japan they will come to realize 
that the Japanese can be more effective workers, I think in ten years time the 
Mission Boards will be looking for some other field than Japan for their work. 
Iam sure the Church in Japan would accept missionaries with generosity but in 
Japan the missionary will not be very happy unless he or she is a person of 
medium ability." 


Furthermore a missionary who has had experience in a responsible office 
in the mission board of his church has stated that it is more effective to send 
funds for pioneer evangelism than to send missionaries to Japan and there are 
other missionaries who agree with this statement. 


We cannot but think that these statements are but the visible peak of a 
Narger iceberg, and it is quite evident that this is a special situation in 
Wapan if we are to judge by the conferences of the missionaries in other countries. 
What does this mean? What are the problems which are facing the Church 
>in Japan and the related schools and social institutions? What are the contribou- 
‘tions the world Chtirch is expecting from us? Here are the tasks we have to 
face today. These are new tasks which require creative efforts. We 
we are called upon to participate in the glory and pain of giving bi 
this new situation. 
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The World Mission in the New Age. 
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But if we take up the task laid before us today as merely the task and 
problem of Japan and in Japan, we will have an erroneus grasp of the problem. 
I wouid rather think that this should be conoidered against the wider vista of 
the whole world. 


Today the World Mission of the Church is entering into a new era. The era 
from the 18th century to the first half of this century has been one worthy of 
Special attention in the history of world evangelism. 


The World Mission during this period called "The Great Advance" has been’ 
‘from the West to the East. The words of the risen Lord who said, "You shall 
be my witnesses to the ends of the earth." (Acts 1:8) were a command for world 
evangelism to the Churches in Christian Western Europe and North America accom- 
_panying the colonial movement of the time. 


"The ends of the earth" meant to the churches in those continent the 
countries other than themselves. The countries where there were no Christians 
nor Christian churches were "the ends of the earth" to them and for this enter- 
prise thousands of devoted men and women, like David Livingstone, Hudson taylor, 
enusOLners, were dedicared and sent out with the support of the churches in 
Western Europe and North America. 


Though the missionary enterprise during this period was characterised by 
a one way trafic from the west to the east, the ends of the earth in the 18th 
century sense have now disappeared from the earth by the efforts of th ose 
western churches so that in our day the Gospel! hasbeen preached and churches 
have been established in all the nations of the world. Furthermore, during 
this -time of great missionary enterprise, the West had a monopoly of supremacy 
in-culture and politics. But as the nations of the world absorbed western 
civilization rapid social changes have caused a revival of the old oriental 
culture and a recovery of self-confidence among the oriental nations so that 
the world has now entered upon a new stage. The monsoon no longer blows only 
from West but from the East as well. 


In this process one of the important efforts rendered by the Church was the 
separation of the Gospel of Jesus Christ from Western civilization and the 
restoration of an ecclesiology based upon the Bible. The ecumenical character 
of the Church as the "body of Christ" and the ecumenical historical meaning of 
the "People of God" was rediscovered and reformulated by confirming once again 
the true image of the Church in the Bible. 


Missionary activity should not be the worldwide extension of a Christianity 
which has become confused and mixed with the Christian civilization of the 
West. It should be the work of the world Church which is the body of Christ, 
including Western Europe and America, by the commission of Jesus Christ our 
Lord to participate in the task of preaching the Gospel to the world. If it is 
to be stated more correctly, God, our Father is Himself carrying out His work 
of reconciliation of the world to Himself through the Holy Spirit in Christ 
Jesus, and wherever it may exist geographically or nationally the Church and 
all Christians are called upon to participate in the work of the Triune God 
in the world. 
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Such/ anBe@Xstandine of the Church and its Mission has brought the ends of the 
earth from the far distant places back to the nation, city, or community where 
the church has been scattered in dispersion. Todey we know that the Church is 
placed in the midst of a non-Christian society in all the nations of the world, 
both in traditional Christendom and in Japan. The words of the Lord to his 
disciples, "they are not of the world even as I am not of the world. I do not 
pray that you should take them out of this world, but that you should keep 
them from the evil one. They are not of the world even as I am not of this world. 
As you sent me into the world, so I have sent them into the world." (dn. 17:14- 
18) can be applied just as they are to the church today. 


This essential change cannot help but have some very concrete effect upon 
the cooperative relationships zuent* the churches in the world. Especially 
in the case of Japan the relationship between the missionary and the Church, 
with its related schools and social institutions, has undergone a big change. 
But as stated above the problems are very complicated and though it is well 
understood by both parties that in theory the monsoon winds do not blow from 
one way only, we find the winds from the east do not yet blow and though there 
should be no west wind forcing its way into the east, we cannot deny the fact 
Phat we are ina state of calm with little stirring of the air. . Under such 
circustances the most important thinvs are patience and various new efforts 
and experiments to arouse a wind. So today in Japan, we.are firmly convinced 
that there is no other way but to try to come to grips’ thé*actual problems in 
a realistic way and grapple with them boldly. We must move foreward, step by 
step, as we go forth in obedience to the guiding hand of the Holy Spirit along 
the way to be shown by the Lord our God. Here we must find our proper contribu- 
tion to the Ecumenial Church. 
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In the material that follows, the references to the missionary questionnaire 


are based on 201 replies out of 385 sent out. 


THE ACTUAL SITUATION 


1 The Missionary Image 


The first fact that emerges from the questionnaire is the evident lack of 
a Bo ear image of what the missionary role is. 

Por example, in answer to the question, Do you honestly feel that your 
Japanese colleagues do not have a clear idea of what you are able to do and 
what you should be doing? Do you yourself?, 46 (22%) answered in the affir- 


mative and 32 (16%) in the negative, the rest either qualifying their answer 
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or ignoring the question. This in spite of that fact thet 146 (73%) onswered 
Yes to the question, Is your contribution strengthened by Japanese colleagues 
who have sympathetic understanding of your work? This suggests the possibili-~ 
ty that, while a majority feel that they are strengthened by their Japanese col- 
leagues, there is no clear conception of their role nor do they feel that their 
Japanese colleagues have such a conception. 

This is substantiated by the answers to the question, Has this vision (which 
elicited your response to the Holy Spirit and your commitment to become a mis— 
sionary) changed during your time of service in Japan? 97 (48%) mswered Yes 
and 60 (30%) No. In many cases the affirmative end negative ens Wers 
ee hares comets itn. - Some Said that their vision had 
changed as they became more aware of the actual situation, gained a more realis-— 
tic view and greater understanding through involvement. Others said that their 
basic vision had not changed but they had become more aware of the actual situ- 
ation, gained a more realistic view and greater understanding through involvement! 
23 (11%) felt that their vision had been dimmed, the spirit of adventure lost or 
they had become less bold and more cautious or perhaps nd become disenchanted with 
the Situation. However, the fact that emerges clearly is that there is no sig- 
nificant image of the missionary's role that undergirds any substantial number 
of missionaries, although many feel that they have grown in understanding of the 
Church. 

Something of an inconsistency my be noted in the fact that 145 (72%) an- 
swered Yes to the qmiestion, Is the work you are presently doing important to the 
Church's mission? while only 17 (8%) replied No. 

2. The Financial Role 

There were four questions in the questionnaire relating to the financial roe 
a missionary might play. 

a. To what extent do you feel it is appropriate for a missionary to play a 
financial role, that is, to give time and effort to raising money either at the 


request of the church here or of his sending board? 
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71 (35%) felt that this role is appropriate and 77 (38%) inappropriate. 

b. Should IBC missionaries be givm greater freedom by the COC and by the 
boards to raise money for the work to which they are related? 

45 (22%) answered in the affirmative and 93 (46%) in the negative. 

The answers to these two questions wuld seem to indicate that while the 
constituency is fairly evenly divided on the appropriateness of some finan- 
cial role, even some of those who approve of this role feel that the present 
limits of participation are adequate. 

ce Would this (policy) strengthen or weaken the policy of an assured budget 
over which the church exercises jurisdiction? 

23 (11%) felt that the increase of freedom would be a strengthening factor, 
67 (33%) a weakening factor. 

d. How would this affect your relationship with the pastors? 

1, (7%) felt that it would strengthen the relationship, 42 (20%) that it 
_ would Weaken it, with the rest either feeling that it would make no differmce 
or being non=committal. 

A further analysis of these answers reveals that, with some significant 
exceptions, the missionaries se favour some degree of financial activity ome 
from boards which expect this from their missionaries while those who oppose 
it come from boards which do not expect, or expressly forbid, this kind of af 
tivity. The eanttercancs of these questions lies in the fact that potential 
-tensions exist where some missionaries may raise money for thelr own’ or other 
approved projects, while others may not. 

In this connection, too, it is significant to note that in the Japanese 
questionnaire 27% thought that some financial role should be part of the mis- 
Sionary's essential task while 51% felt that it should not, 

3. The Ecumenical Consciousness 

The questionnaire asked, The missionary is often lifted up as being a con- 

crete symbol of the Church of Christ in the wrld. Do you find this meaningful’ 


78 (38%) answered Yes and 63 (31%) No, the rest qualifying their answers or 
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not replying. 

Among those who answered in the negative, many answered that there was 
something very nebulous about this kind of role and that being regarded as a 
symbol of the world Church, if that is all, leaves one too often on the peri- 
mnery of Church life. 

The minority acceptance of an ecumenical role among the missionaries is in 
sharp contrast to the Japanese questionnaire where 80% felt that the missionary 
contribution is valuable as a symbol of the ecumenical character of the Church. 
Even in the Japanese answers, however, there is some reason to sense the same 
quality of abstraction which repelled missionaries who feel this role to be 
inadequate. | 

Note should perhaps be taken of the aspect of the ecumenical consciousness 
reiated to the matter of working in a United Church in Japan. One can safely 
say that the great majority of missionaries are enthusiastically committed to 
the ideal of the United Church in Japan, wherever their own denomination may be. 
Thus, in answer to the question, Do you envy missionaries of other groups work- 
ing under other policies in Toten? 132 (65%) answered No (sometimes resoundingly) 
and only 8 (4%) Yes. 

However, the occasional yoice was heard deploring thet ahebltene of the 
denominational witness for the sake of unity and mourning, too, the submergence 
of denominational identities in the united work. However, such voices tended 


to be found mainly in one or two boards. 


A, Recruiting 

There were no questions on either the Japanese or English questionnaires 
dealing directly with the fee of recruiting. However, since this is a facet 
which is related to other parts of the total picture, some mention is in order. 
The following factors may be noted in the present system of recruiting missioa- 
aries, whether for the Church through the Evangelism Committee, for schools 


through the Council of IBC-Related Schools or for social work through the Chris- 
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tian Social Work League, final approval in all cases being give by the COC. 


i. Requests for missionaries are reccived from the Kyoku or institution and 

- may be replacements or entirely new people; 

- may be stimulated in the Kyoku or institution by missionaries there, or 
groups with a special interest, rather than expressing the general wish; 

- may not be adequately documented, in the case of either Kyoku or institution; 
often have not received adequate consideration or review by any higher 
organization $ 

—- may not have had much consultation betwem the Kyoku and the Bunku or local 
schurches for whom the missionary is being requested. 

ii. Requests are also received from other agencies like AVACO, committees of 
the Kyodan, etc. These are likely to be in reference to other well-defined 
jobs but often are still not sufficiently documented. 

iii. Requests often pass through the Council of Co-operation without much 
consideration or evaluation, 

iv. For the meet pert, little attempt is made to set priorities regarding the 
types of missionaries desired, places, etc. This is particularly true over the 
whole picture, as between differmt schools, or between different Kyoku. 

ve. Such requests as are forwarded are passed on to the boards but may or 

may not be a significant factor in their recruiting, 

vi. Recruiting for schools is likely to be for specific jobs and schools but in 
the case of evangelistic missionaries for general categories. | 

vii, In spite of the above, school missionaries often come out without a clear 
knowledge of, or commitment to, the kind of job for which they appear to have 
been recruited. 

viii. Boards sometimes recruit according to their conception rather than 


in response to specific requests. 
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ix, Recruiting is mostly done by the boards and fiml decisions taken by th 


board and not after consultation with the IBC as a whole. 
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From these points it may be gathered that there needs to be a greater evalu- 
ation preceding the formulation of requests here, more accurate processing in 
North America in terms of these requests and a more faithful presentation 
to potential recruits of the nature of the requests. 
5. Orientation 

The questions appeared on the questionnaire designed to show what orien- 
tation the missionary had received and what suggestions he might have to im 
prove the existing programme. The answers were not such as to permit statistical 
tabulation. Furthermore, the answers covered such a wide range of subjects 
that it is impossible to report in detail within the scope of this report or 
to list all the range of topics that were suggested for inclusion. 

The degree of orientation, both in North America and Japan, tended to 
vary with the length of service of the missionary. The newer the missionary 
the more Recsaege tae he had received, which simply points up the fact that more 
attention is given to this aspect in a formal way than in earlier years. To 
this extent the present programme is a satisfactory one. However some of the 
areas which need attention are: 
i. The need for the assumption of greater responsibility by the Kyodan for 
the orientation of missionaries in order that the new people will have a better 
knowledge of, and be more clearly integrated within, the Church. 
ii, Too often the schedule of language study and orientation provides a mini- 
mum of contact with the Japanese way of living and with Japanese within their 
social context, 
iii, Not emough attention has bem paid, especially by the field bodies, to 
emotional orientation and matters of cultural adaptation to Japanese society. 
iv. Too little consideration is given to the continued orientation of the 
missionary after assignment. In this area which should be one of the main 
responsibilities of the Kyoku, it actually plays a negligible role, probably 


because the matter has never bem™m raised or formalized. 
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v. In connection with orientation, reference should be made to questions on 
the questionnaire which had to do with language ability. These have a bearing 
on the importance that should continue to be placed on this study. 

Perhaps the wording of the questions may make interpretation difficult and 
account for the number of qualified answers or failures to reply. 

To the question, Do you feel language ability is the most important factor 
in making a helpful contribution? 29 (14%) answered Yes and 103 (51%) No. 
However, among the latter were many who recognized the vital importance of 
language ability, even if it is not primary. 

To the question regarding deepening relationships with Japanese colleagues, 
If the above is true, is this partly because you are able to have fellowship 
on a deeper linguistic level? 90 (44%) answered Yes and 48 (23%) No. This 
reaction would seem to reinforce the paramount importance of language facility. 

In addition, we note that in the Japanese questionnaire four times as many 
people felt th t the missionary ought to be able to speak Japanese more freely 
as those who felt that it does not matter. 

6. Organizational Factors 
A. Job Specification 

Mention has already been made of the fact that the answers to the question- 
naire regarding the understanding of the missionary's task reveal the lack of 
a clear picture of what the missionary can do, or should be doing. -In the 
matter of recruiting, also, attention has been drawn to the fact that requests 
are often couched in vague, general terms. In the comments that some mission- 
aries made on the evengelism of the Kyodan were observations that this defi- 
nition of the task was often unclear, 

The Japanese questionnaire contained a question designed to show how clearly 
the Church was defining the content of the missionary's work, The answers re- 


vealed a great vagueness and a weak consciousness of its importance. 
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Besides this impreciseness in the definition of the job of a particular 
missionary, the Kyodan lacks a well~thought-out policy regarding the use of, 
limitations and freedoms of missionaries in a pioneer or pastoral role. This is 
obvious in the absence of a creative breakthrough in the terms of job description 
for new requests as well as the specification of work for present missionaries. 

One factor that the questionnaire revealed was a difference in attitude 
between some missionaries and some Japanese in regard to the teaching of ing- 
lish Bible classes. A substantial number of missionaries regard these as 
peripheral activities and question their real value. On the other hand, 48% 
of the Japanese replied that missionaries were making a valuable contribution 
by their English Bible classes, This would seem to indicate a different’ under- 
standing perene goals and satisfactions of the missionary task. 

B Assignments 

In reaction to the question regarding co-operative policies, some 15 (7%) 
of the miSsionaries commented on the need for astudy of the methods of assing- 
ing missionaries. 

The weakness of the present system inherent in the lack of realistic prior- 
ities or detailed job descriptions has already been mentioned. In theory there 
is supposed to be a local committee to receive, counsel and supervise the work 
of each evangelistic missionary. In some cases such a committee exists and 
takes its responsibilities seriously. In more cases, the committee exists but 
at best its role is only perfunctory. In most cases no committee exists and 
the missionary is left to work out his destiny as best he can with the co- 
Operation of local pastors or Kyoku officials who are often too busy or remote 
to give him much practical guidance or support. 

The answers to the questionnaire from educational missionaries reveals a 
Significant problem area in their assignment. Because their assignment is 
usually made to the school, and not to the Kyoku and school, their relationship 


to the Church whose missionaries they are tends to remain very tenuous, 
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In regard to school assignments one may note that assignments continue to 
be made largely on a denominational basis, although 51 (52%) of the educat- 
ional missionaries answering felt that such distinctions should be ignored in 
making assignments. | 
C. Re-Assignment 

Another area receiving brief commat Watne questionnaire was that of the 
evaluation of service and reassignment, although no question dealt speci- 
fically with this, The Evangelism Committee mkes some attempt to talk to 
missionaries immediately prior to furlough regarding their past experience 
and future expectations. They do not consult in the same way with the Kyoku 
nor is there any accepted policy of consultation and review with the mission- 
ary at the Kyoku level. In the schools even this minimal type of evaluation - 
does not seem to exist. All this points up the feeling that there needs to be 
study at the point of furlough when there is a break and natural point of 
departure for any new role which may be called for. 

D. Communication 

There were several questions on the questionnaire relating to communi- 
cation and the relationship to pastors and the Kyoku. 

By a ratio of 8: 1 the missionaries indicate that they feel accepted by the 
Crane: though it is evident that this “ often at the level of the local 
church and Bunku rather than at higher levels. 

To the question, Are the relationships between you and your Japanese col- 
leagues deepening and do you feel an increasing sense of satisfaction in your 
work? 141 (70%) replied Yes and 14 (7%) No. 

Regarding the question, Is there a Japanese colleague in your area with whom 
you feel free to discuss sensitive personal problems? 112 (55%) answered Yes 
and 54 (266) No. This would seem to indicate a degree of communication that 
is deceptive, especially if taken in the light of the Japanese questionnaire 


‘which showed 21% as having two-way communication with the missionary, 24% 


one-way communication and 55% no communication. 
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The answers, both Japanese and English, raise into question thewhde under- 
standing of what constitutes communication, whether having a colleague with 
whom one may consult necessarily means that one actually does communicate, 
what are the limits of communication, etc. 

The questionnaire contained several questions relating to the Field Com- 
mittee and Council of Co-operation structure... While the replies to these 
indicate a gmeral satisfaction with the relationship, they do point to the 
need of better communication between the central organizations ond the fiéld 
missionaries, (91 (45%) felt there are adequate ways provided for a voice in 
COC affairs and 106 (52%) in Field Committee affairs.) The feeling among some 
that people in Tokyo have no interest in, or knowledge of, situations and people 
in the districts can only be dispelled in this way. 

7. Family Situation 

It is clear that although the majority are satisfied with the housing 
they have, there are occasions when the housing, either through size, westernness, 
location or related factors, is an embarrassment and detriment to missionary 
Service. 

The replies to the several questions relating to family—church relationships, 
tensions in family life and growth in the spiritual life indicate that the 
majority is finding adequate fellowship and nurture and a minimum of tension in 
family life. However, some of the negative factors mentioned are worth noting, 

Where there is dissatisfaction in the family-church relationship, 10 people 
felt this to be occasioned by a spiritual diet and nurture that leaves them un- 
satisfied, either in church or Sunday School. Ten more people deplored the 
division in the family worship caused by the father's regular absence at other 
churches. 

The absence of the husband from home and problems related to the children's 


education loom largest among the factors producing stress in family life, to- 
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gether with an overcrowded schedule. This may not be too different in some degree 
from the experience of ministers in North America. What is different are the 
factors of isolation, the situation in a different culture and other elements of 
stress that are peculiar to life here, It would seem that both Church and mis- 
sionaries need to take this more seriously and make it possible for the hus- 
band to have more time with his family. It is interesting to note that the 
educational problems mentioned here also feature prominently in the reasons 
given by those who foresaw some possibility of having to change jobs or leave 
the field in the future. 

There soens to be a definite correlation between the negative factors indi- 
cated in respect to the spiritual lire and those mentioned in connection with 
family stress, By far the largest group of negatives felt a lack in terms of 
an inadequate worship experience and the spiritual undergirding provided. 

The majority of our missionaries feel that our system does not provide 
adequate spiritual guidance or else they say that the system has little to do 
with it. There was about an equal division between those who felt the need 
of a special pastoral counselor and those who felt this unnecessary. However, 
it is clear that there is enough felt need to demand serious consideration be 
given to providing such pastoral guidance. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. The Rele of the Missionary 


1, The problems raised in the section dealing with the missionary image and the 


ecumenical consciousness suggest a two-fold approach. 

a. Much more study by the Church is needed to develop its theological position 
not only in regard to the Mission of the Church in general but the missionary 

in particular, both those it sends and those it receives. 

be At the same time insight and understanding will grow through the realities 


of service, for example, when an attempt is made to implement some of the re- 


: commendations of this study. 
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2. The Kyodan should develop greater flexibility in its theological under~ 
standing and organizational use of more varied types of ministry, both for its 
pastors and missionaries. New areas of work in the Church's confrontation with 
the world call for new types of ministry and the missionary might be used in these. 
3. The Kyodan must develop much more clearcut definitions of the work for 
which missionaries are being sought. It must be made clear in North America, 
as far as possible, exactly what the missionary will be expected to do. 
4. This in turn requires a frank and careful scrutiny of all requests for 
missionaries and a real effort to establish priorities. This applies to both 
schools end the Church and must be done at every level that all may participate 
in the process, 
5. The boards in North America should only recruit for specific needs and should 
give accurate information about specific requests to candidates, They also 
should take a more united approach to recruiting in recruiting both school 
and Church missionaries in order tht priorities may have some meaning. 
6. We need a better system of evaluating the wrk of missionaries going on 
furlough and their re-assignment should be worked out before their departure 
in thorough consultation with them. Cases of misfits or those needing changes 
in assignment ought to be faced squarely. 
7. Responsibility for the totel work situation of a missionary must be 
Pecan ted and assumed by the Kyoku or institution to which he has been ap- 
pointed, with: the Kyodan Evangelism Committee (or the Council of Co-operation 
in the case of school missionaries) exercising general responsibility where 
| things do not seem to be going smoothly. Advisory committees at the local level 
ought to be normal procedure for evangelistic missionaries. 
8. In the area of housing, while the Field Committee will probably continue to 
be mainly responsible for housing for some time, increasingly the Kyoku or 


- institution should be encouraged to take responsibility in that area. 
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B, The Financial Role 

In view of the fact that some missionaries possess special talents in this 
regard, the COC should study ways of using these within the framework of ap- 
proved projects and, with greater flexibility, for new projects. As neW areas 
of joint action in mission are explored, financial policies consistent with 
the freedom needed in developing these need to be considered by the Kyodaen. 
C. Origtation 
1. The Kyodan should be asked to assume increasing and major responsibility 
for the orientation of missionaries and appoint the necessary person or persons 
to carry this out. 
2. The Kyoku and/or institutions to which missionaries are sent should also 
be involved meaningfully in the orientation of missionaries and carry res- 
ponsibility for such aspects of orientation as continue after assignmmt. 
3e The experience of living with a Japanese family, where possible, should be 
encouraged at some point during the language period and the Kyodan and local 
churches be asked to help in making this possible. 
D. Family Life 
1. Some system of pastoral oversight and counselling should be provided through 
a group ministry, perhaps centring in the IBC members of the COC and/or head- 
quarters personnel, or perhaps some kind of area group. 
2. At the same time, consideration should be given to providing 2 full-time 
pastoral counsellor of professional competence, not only to care for critical 
problems but to mke available guidance for any who feel a need for it. 
3. The Church and schools ought to be made aware of this area of concern and 
encouraged to equip themselves increasingly in personnel and channels which 


will be competent to serve missionaries also, 
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I. Report on the Questionnaire. 





In the fall of 1962, a questiorcnaire was sent to the 400 delegates to the 


Kyodan General Assembly and 100 ministers and lay people in various local 
churches, to which 265 were returnet or 53% of the total number of juestionnaire 
sent out, These consisted of 133 ministers, 128 lay people and 4 with no names 
Signed. However, the contents of the answers revealed no difference between lay- 


men, 
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and ministers. 


Personal relationships with missionaries. 


The answers indicate that the average person (1) knows personally 11.1 IBC 
missionaries, (2) is on close terms with an average of 5.8 missionaries and 
(3) is on very close terms with one missionary. But in reply to the ques- 
tion of how much communication there was in the sense that personal problems 
were discussed, results showed a lack of such communication, as shown below: 


1) Those who have inter-communication 56 (21%) 
2) Those who have only one way communication 62 (24%) 
3) Those who do not have any communication 147 (55%) 


This raises doubts about the nature of the above mentioned answers recording 
friendship or familiarity with missionaries. However, the same may be said 
about the personal relationships between Japanese ministers themselves and 
may be said to reveal the shallowness of human relationships which extendas 
throughout the church in Japan. 


0 


At any rate, it is very evident that human relationships, especially 
communication, are very poor. 


Consequently, we must admit that since these answers sprang from the midst 
of this kind of poor communication, their general reliability is also 
rather low. In the future it is necessary to make a further survey regard- 
ing the density of communication with a more advanced method. 


Evaluation of the missionary's work. 


There was in general a very high evaluation of the work of the missionarics. 
One hundred and thirty-six (51%) answered that they are making a very val- 
uable contribution. 
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Ninety-five (56%) answered that they are making a valuable contribution. 
Thus, the two together, two hundred thirty-one or(87%), comprise an over- 
whelming majority. However, the fact that six said they would rather have 
no missionary makes us think that there is need of concrete church consid- 
eration of such cases. 


Regarding the content of the missionary contribution, 


1. 212 (80%) answered that they are valuable as a symbol of the ecumeni- 
cal character of the Church; 


rap 157 (59%) answered that they contribute to the strength of the 
evangelism of the Church; 


B 127 (48%) answered that they are valuable through their English Bible 
Classes; 


4, 99 (37%) answered that they help to nurture the faith through the 
message of their sermons and Bible study. 


There were rather many answers on various other points but only 35 (14%) 
replied that missionaries are useful in obtaining financial help. 


Now points 1 and 3 are questions much debated among missionaries themselves 
which shows that here we need to concerntrate our efforts to bring about 
mutual understanding between Japanese and missionaries. Missionaries 

think it is too abstract for their reason for existence in Japan to be 
looked apon as a symbol of the ecumenical nature of the Church and there is 
a@ tendency for them to look upon their leadership in English Bible classes 
as. a necessary evil. 


Lastly, to the question, If you were a missionary, would you be satisfied 
to give your life to this kind of missionary work? 

109 (41%) answered Yes, SO (30%) answered No, -and 76 (29%) gave a 
conditional answer or no answer. 


This shows that there are scattered opinions on the question and many 
arguments about it. 


There seems to have been two kinds of reasons for the affirmative answers 
one is the very simple idea that one can participate in evangelism in Japan. 
and find meaning in it and this comprised a fairly large percentage; the 
second considers it meaningful to share in ecumenical mission even though 
there are many problems involved. 


Among the nagative answers there are many who point out that there is not 
sufficient opportunity provided in Japan at present for missionaries. to 
render full service and others who consider that a better opportunity is 
given for service in other countries than Japan. 


The Structure of Cooperation with the Missionary. 


Regarding the question, What do you look for from the missionary? the 
following summarization may be made. 


1. To be able to speak Japanese more freely. (Four times as many expressed 
this desire as those who said, "They don't have to be able to master 
the language'!) 


pn There were more who said that the standard of living need not be the 


Same as that of the Japanese than said it is necessary for it to be 
the same as the Japanese. 
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Others said that they looked for the same things that they did in the 
case of the Japanese ministers. 


Among the questions one very important item was lacking, that of the factor 
of the quality of cultural adaptability. Throughout the questionnaire as 

a whole there was absolutely no consideration of whether or not the mis- 
Sionary could adapt to the life of Japanese Society. 


Next there was a question regarding the kind of concrete responsibility 
that would be given, to the missionary by the church or Kyoku if they were 
provided with a well qualified missionary. In view of the fact that hither 
to there has been dissatisfaction among assigned missionaries because the 
established content of their task has not been clear this question was 
designed to find out how much the churches are aware of this point and 

to seek a new kind of concrete role for the missionary. 


However, the answers continued to be unclear, being general and abstract 
which confirmed the weak consciousness of the problem. This calls for a 
rethinking and improvement. 


Regarding the question of whether a missionary should be assigned to a 
local church or to a Kyoku or Bunku (Chiku), 


1. 
ga 
3. 


99 (37%) indicated the Kyoku or Bunku (Chiku); 
61 (23%) indicated the local church; 


15° (26%) aid; both. 


This shows a strong desire to have missionaries sent to one local church, 
as well as the present unified practice of assigning them to a Kyoku or 
Bunku (Chiku). 


As points at which the existing cooperative system needs rethinking, 


ies 


50 said that the attitude of simply making use of them should be 


‘abandoned; 


43 felt the need of an understanding of the missionary as a co-worker 
of the ecumenical church of the Lord; 


43 have failed to give any concrete cooperation; 

39 have failed to provide any conerete place of work for them; 
36 have had an easy going attitude and system of accepting them; 
32 showed an impersonal attitude toward missionaries; 


35 have been too dependent upon them 


Lastly, regarding the question of whether a function as a mediator of 
financial aid should be understood as a part of their essential task, or 
avoided, 


72 (27%) thought it should be a part of their essential task; 


138 (51%) thought it should be avoided; 


Li; (197%) gave no reply; 
11 ( 5%) had other ideas. 


A solid majority is thus of the opinion that it should be avoided. 
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4, The Theological Understanding. 


On the question of the theological significance of sending missionaries, 
132 (50%) answered that it has ecumenical meaning; 


18 saw it as cooperation in the evangelism of pe Pas as to the ends of 
the earth; 


8 thought it a natural thing for those rooted in the Gospel. 


Regarding the question which was the reverse of this. . Should the Church 
in Japan send missionaries overseas, 


185 (70%) answered "Yes", 


To the question, What is the practical value of missionaries being sent 
here? 


94 (36%) Saw it as valuable in the cooperation with churches abroad 
in the formation of the Japanese Church as a branch of the 
ecumenical Church; 


32 (12%) called it-a ‘sharing of gifts; 
18 ( 7%) saw it as cooperation in specialized fields; 


18 ( 7%) emphasized the influence of the Christian personality of 
the missionary. 


Finally regarding the question about the relationship between the autonomy 
of the Church in Japan and the work of missionaries within the Church, 


92 (27%) answered that the Church in Japan should maintain its 
autonomy and missionaries be accepted as co-workers; 


12 ( 5%) considered it narrow to think of the autonomy of the 
Church in Japan. We should be more ecumenically minded; 


12 ( 5%) answered that there is no fear of the Church in Japan losing 
its autonomy, however many missionaries may come to Japan. 


Il. Personal Observations. 


From the above statistics of the questionnaire we must conclude that there 
are problems relating to the missionary in Japan, and I would like to state 
my views on four points. 


& . The first problem is the human relation between missionaries and Japanese 
‘workers which is clearly pointed out by the survey. It is revealed through 

“this survey that there is quite a difference between knowing personally, being 
close or very familiar with a person and having communication, that is, though 
they are in a familiar friendly relationship there is no mutual personal conversa- 
: ttion between them. What does this mean? Are they not mistaking a friendly 
reeling toward each other and proximity for the sharing of each other's burdens 
which is the primary meaning of communication? How can we share each other's 
burdens without talking over personal problems? There is no real personal 
elationship but simply a mood of familiarity. We need to devote plenty of 
sffort and study to this point that we may be led into a real personal relation- 


ship. 
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The second is the change in the cooperation between missionaries and the 
Church in Japan which is not peculiar to Japan but a world-wide problem. The 
Church in Japan is growing from dependence to inter-dependence in relation to 
the Churches abroad and missionaries, and both the Church and the missionaries 
Should be aware of this change. But the shift from dependence to inter-depen-= 
dence is not a simple matter as it will undoubtedly produce a stage of anti- 
dependence during the process of such a change. Though not in the questionnaire 
there were some strong independent nationalistic expressions of opinion. 

The argument over autonomy itself reveals an anti-dependent character. 


The anti-dependence not only expresses itself inevitably in the form of 
an independent, autonomous principle but shows strong dependent tendencies. 
So in the questionnaire also, there was adherence to a structure of dependence 
which was conscious of the argument for autonomy and we must consider the 
relationship of tension in the argument over dependence or independence as but 
the step of anti-dependence. However, unless this stage of anti-dependence 
itself. is passed through self~consciously, we cannot hope for any move toward 
a structure of inter-depvendence. Therefore as was shown in the questionnaire, 
the arguments for and against autonomy need to be fought through thoroughly 
and we should not be satisfied to see the mood of autonomy become the ruling 
one as if it were the solution to the problem. 


Then the question arises as to what is the function of the missionary at 
‘this stage. This is a very serious question at the present time and not an 
easy one to handle. Concrete situations and conditions may differ but without 
a real wrestling with the problem no function or role for the missionary will 
emerge when a relationship of mutual dependence is established within the 
- ecumenical Church. 


The third point is the question of the missionary's adaptability to the 

® culture and society of Japan. According to the survey, except for the matters 
of language and living standard, what the replies sought of the missionaries, 

| was the same as that demanded of Japanese ministers. One felt that what was 
being demanded of Japanese ministers was being sought in a vague way of mis-" 
Sionaries also. 


This reveals that the Church in Japan has no clear understanding of the 

' special problem of missionaries themselves which is that of how they can adapt 
themselves to the culture and society of Japan. Though this has been studied 
and debated and a strategy set up, it has been only from the side of the Western 
Churches and missionaries and has been overlooked by the Japanese Church. 

Even on the questions in the survey regarding a rethinking of the past methods 
of cooperation with missionaries the answers did not touch on this point. To 
put oneself in the position of others and understand them is fundamental to the 
human relationship and a premise in evangelistic cooperation so that one may 

ask whether there are questions regarding this premise and fundamental. 
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The fourth point concerns the concrete task of the missionary. Because the 

® analysis of the task to be done in the assignment or a definite statement of the 
content has been ambiguous, many missionaries have felt dissatisfaction. This 

is not only a matter of the missionaries feeling dissatisfaction but of attract- 
ing,by a task which is a sham, people who will respond to the cali of mission 

fin Japan and offer their whole lives. Though invited, it is not clear where 

they will go, what they are to do or with whom they will work. The questionnaire 
Was meant to make this understanding clear but the answers were general and 
abstract, lacking concreteness, and no steps taken beyond the hitherto vague 
range. 
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Based upon the above observations, I would like to make the following 
proposals: 


= It is essential that*ministerial associations of Kyoku or Bunku (Chiku) 
invite missionaries to be members of their fellowship. Especially is it 

a prerequisite that, requesting the assignment of a new missionary, there be 

a system for accepting him into the ministerial association of the Bunku(Chiku). 


fos There should be concentrated efforts made for the solution of problems of 
communication in that fellowship. 


D6 The Fourth Group Dynamics Laboratory held at Kiyosato from the leth to the 
22nd of February was conducted with the special intent of solving this 

question of communication with missionaries as one of its purposes. In the 

solution of this problem there was experimentation in the use of the science 

of human relationships. The results were very fine and it seems advisable to 

give this positive consideration. 


Ly It is urgent that the problem of the adaptability of missionaries to the 
social and cultural situation in Japan be studied. 


De As a result of such studies, the orientation of new missionaries and the 
cooperative structure on the field should be ‘improved. 


6. When there is a request for the assignment of a missionary, it should not 
be granted without a clear-cut analysis of the task and content of the 
work. 


ore Regarding the analysis of the task and its content, the possibilities 

should be studied at’ the three levels of Kyodan, Kyoku and the local church. 
Special attention should be given to the study of the function of the missionary 
in view of the present rapidly changing cooperative relationship. 


ale We must resolutely avoid trying to establish a hard and fast missionary 
function. For this reason, in thinking of the missionary task there needs 
to be a thorough and fundamental study of the presupposition of a lifetime 
asSignment to one place hitherto prevailing. 


Di There is need for a thorough and frank evaluation of work, both by the 

missionary and the church when the reassignment of a missionary after 
furlough is requested. The request for re-assignment must not be simply a 
formality. 


iO. The missionary returning on furlough should have a conference with the 
Evangelism Committee of the Kyodan before he leaves the country to eveluate 

his work and make the most of his previous experience through the possiblity 

of having him participate in a pioneer, experimental mission on re-assignment. 

By doing this we shall avoid freezing the missionary task. 


11. The Class "L" Evangelism in the past has been a kind of short term con- 

centrated evangelism by foreign ministers. It is desirable to pioneer the 
application of this method to certain missionaries with a term or half a term 
as the unit of a kind of longterm Class "L" Evangelism... In this way, mission-~ 
aries can with mobility help a local church or many churches receive fresh 
assistance and help and thus be permitted to share their gifts. 








The ROLE of the Missionary in the SCHOOL 


— An evaluation of the responses of 62 school administrators and 97 
educational missionaries to the Questionnaires sent out by the COC's 


Committee on the Role of the Missionary. 


Though there are obvious and essential differences in the nature of the 
work of educational and evangelistic missionaries, ami though the role of 
the missionary in the school would seem more easily definable than that of 
the missionary in the church, the Questionnaire has clearly indicated the 
need for a fundamental reconsideration of the role of the educator no less 
than of the evangelist. It may be Seriously questioned whether prevailing 
concepts in the minds of administrators, faculty, md missionaries are 
adequate to cope with post-war developmmts in Japanese education. 


Basic to the whole problem, it would appear, is the way in which school- 
men and missionaries have understood and dealt with the Latent tension 
between the purely academic aspects of school work and the religious or 
missionary motivation. These two aspects of the task may serve as the frame- 
work for our evaluation of the replies to the Questionnaire, 


I, The Missionary as Teacher 


A. In English. By far the greatest number of school missionaries are 
engaged in teaching English. This is not restricted to English teachers as 
such, for specialists in other fields often teach a class or two of English 
in addition to their other tasks. Jt may, in fact, safely be assumed that all 
missionaries at some time or other are called upon to teach English. School © 
administrators report that should missionaries be withdrawn from their school, 
by far the greatest loss would be felt in the field of English teaching, 

The replies of Japanese churchmen to the Questionnaire further indicates the 
high evaluation Japan places on this form of missionary service, 


But it must also be noted, however, that it is in this area that some 
of the greatest dissatisfactions on the part of missionaries lie. The most 
common complaint is that while the school takes pride in the presence of 
foreigners on its faculty and boasts in its brochures of the opportunity to 
study under native speakers of English, actually the classes taught by 
missionaries are often little more than a "show-window" or a "side—show", 
neither integrated into the total English program nor set up in such a way 
as to effectively produce results. In many places there is an evident lack 
of genuine interest on the part of the administration in the oral English 
approach, and this carries over into a lack of coordination with the work of 
Japanese teachers of English. (One missionary reports that his grades are 
not even recorded in the school records.) On the other hand, schools sean 
to think it a good thing to give all studets at least some exposure to 
spoken English, with the result that the teacher's energies are dissipated on 
overly large classes that meet infrequently and on students with low 
motivation and little ability to the neglect of those with high potential. 
It should be no surprise that any teaching carried on under conditions that 
give no promise of satisfying results should become deeply frustrating and 
a potential source of problems in morale. 
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Yet at the sane time the Japanese responses to the Questionnaire betray 
a disturbing degree of dissatisfaction with the caliber of the teaching of 
the missionaries. Only one-third to one-half of the returns expressed satis- 
faction with the quality of academic and technical preparation of its 
missionary faculty members. More and more schools are asking for more 
specialized preparation, but the responses of the missionaries suggest that 
greater technical competence would largely be wasted, at least in the English 
programs as at present set up. 


Several trace their unhappiness with English teaching to modern linguistic 
methods. In other days it was all too common to consider anybody who spoke 
English as a potential teacher of English, and everybody tried their hand, 
usually with little or no linguistic training. Yet the chance to teach 
English seems to have been welcomed by most missionaries for it gave them a 
chance to deliver a little homily or to point up a moral or to tell about 
America. In other words, English lessons were themselves a vehicle for 
creative communication. But in the more scientific approach to Linguistics 
of the post-war period, content has been ruled out and the lesson period has 
been reduced to pattern practice ("It's a comb, It's a watch.") and pronunci- 
ation drills, For people not trained in modern methods, such an hour 
"acting as a mobile tape-recorder" seems very difficult to reconcile with 
missionary motivation. It is not surprising, then, that 30% of the Japanese 
schoolmen report unhappiness among their missionary teachers. 


B. In Other Fields, Yet not all missionary teachers are teaching English. 
One=quarter of the schools report that the missionaries! greatest contribu- 
tion is in fields other than linguistics. And there are recorded nearly fifty 
requests for specialists in such areas as music (17 schools), physical 
education (8), sociology (5), dairying, home economics, mathematics, economics, 
etc, 


Over against these requests, however, must be considered various reactions 
gleaned from the missionaries: (1) Can the schools actually provide a full 
schedule of courses for a teacher in these fields, or is this request actually 
a camouflaged snare for another English teacher? A number of cases have been 
reported where people with advanced degrees and such professional competence 

as would enable them to hold relatively high ranking positions at home have 
had little or no chance to do anything in Japen besides English drill, 

(2) Just why should a school desire a foreigner rather than a Japanese for 
these positions? Supposing that there is still a lack of qualified Christian 
teachers in these Specific areas, at the present rate of Japanese progress how 
long will a foreigner be able to hold his own in competition with native 
scholars? (3) Again recalling that less than one-half of school administrators 
expressed satisfaction with the academic qualifications of its missionary 
personnel, and that some 30% of the missionaries confess that they are opposed 
to the fundamental aims and stamiards of education in their schools, it is 
reasonable to question just how many scholars with the academic training 
desired by Japan could be found who wuld be Willing to devote their lives to 
Japanese schools. 


II. The Teacher as Missionary 


One of the key questions in the minds of those framing the Questionnaire 
was phrased as follows: "Would you say that you are a missionary who has 
some school tasks to perform or a teacher wno has some missionary obligations?" 
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Fully one-half identified theanselves as missionaries first of all, while 38% 
claimed to be primarily educators, A very few rejected the alternatives 
offered, some with rather strongly worded charges of "muddled thinking", 

"a false dichotomy" and "a foolish bifurcation", and took their stam, in 
some hyphenated form or other, as: missionary~educators, 


We are satisfied that the question achieved its intended purpose in 
pointing out where much of the uneasiness among educational missionaries has 
its rise. Those who are primarily. educators -- and thus, no doubt, the most 
highly trained -- are frustrated by the academic conditions prevailing in 
Japanese schools, as was pointed out in the first section. But for an even 
greater number the frustrations rise from disappointment in the schools as an 
opportunity for missionary work. One-fifth of those in schools report that 
they would gladly trade their teaching chores on campus for work in a 
Christian Student Center across the street from a non-Christian school, where 
the drudgery of cozsecting papers would never interfere with Bible classes. 
(It should be noted that only 5% of Japanese schoolmen recognize that any 
of their missionary staff would prefer evangelism to English teaching. ) 


whe disappointment for the evangelisticall y-motivatedc missionary who 
finds himself in a school comes in various ways: (1) No missionary can 
complain of lack of opportunity to organize Bible classes, either at home 
or in the church. But many school missionaries feel that in addition to 
these extra-curricular classes they could well be allowed to teach at least 
some of the Bible classes required in most Christian schools. Many have 
had some seminary or special Biblical training and permps honestly feel 
that they could make a valuable contribution to the way the Bible is taught 
in their school. It should be noted, however, that among the fifty requests 
for specialists noted above, there is not one for a school Bible teacher, 


(2) Campus religious activities, chapel services and the Student 
Christian Association wuld seem to offer some outlets for specifically 
Christian witness, but even this is limited at some schools, a few 
missionaries complaining that they get to lead chapel no more than once or 
twice a year. 


. (3) But then, at the very minimum, it may be supposed that there is 
always unlimited scope for the undefined but tremendously important 
opportunities for general Christian influence in day to day contacts with 
staff and students. The Questionnaire, however, reveals dissatisfactions on 
this level also. It is disturbing to find that whereas 85% of the school 
administrators value the contribution of the missionary in teaching English, 
only 55% speak of the missionary's Christian influence in everday campus life. 
Many missionaries are well aware of this evaluation: "As long as I teacha 
full schedule of classes, my missionary interests are tolerated but not 
appreciated,'"' Even more harshly: "I could just as well be an atheist, as 
far as the school is concerned." And a more moderate and typical judgment: 
"Tn the school's eyes I'm indispensible as a teacher, convenient as a 
missionary." It is not surprising, then, when the missionary who admits to 
using his teaching assignment as a springboard for evangelism becomes bitterly 
disillusioned with an administration that expects a teacher first of all to 
teach. 


III. The Missionary as Financial Subsidy 


All the foregoing gives substance to a lurking’ suspicion that is suggestec 
in various guises in many of the missionary replies, which is that the 
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greatest value of the missionary to the school is that he comes as a free or 
cheap teacher, ("I don't cost them anything; I'ma mission subsidy in kind.") 
It may be noted that even the replies of the school administrators would seem 
to bear this out. 40% recognized that the withdrawal of missionaries wuld 


have an impact on school finances. Many missionaries speak of the way in 


which their pictures are used on school bulletins as "a prestige symbol" 

or "drawing card" to encourage applicants for enrollmmt. Hence all new 
students must have at least one hour a week with the foreigner, no matter in 
what size class and with little regard for results. Other non-missionary 
foreigners from the community cannot be hired for’ lack of budget, and so the 
missionary is asked to teach an unreasonable load, all at the expense of 
time that could more profitably be sp@mt with apt upper—classmen or in 
helping Japanese teachers in oral-Inglish methods. 


Or the missionary my himself be the key to financial grants from 
overseas, through his personal contacts with churches and individuals, by 
assisting in getting out publicity materials, and as insurance that the 
annual mission financial subsidy will be continued. This latter role, 
however, may put the missionary in the intolerable position of being regarded 
as a "spy" or "policeman" keeping watch over the school's use of the grant. 


This raises the very pertinent question as to whether the schools 
wouldn't prefer an outright cash grant in lieu of the missionary teacher so 
that the school could be free to hire a faculty (of missionaries or others) 
with preparation and skills more in line with the school's desires, Or were 
the missionary's salary to be funnelled through the school office, might not 
both he and the school feel that he were more really subject to the school's 
terms of employment? It was evident from the replies that administrators have 
not yet had a chance to fully consider the radical implications of these 
suggestions. Missionaries, though not asked the same question, were divided 
on what ought to be the pattern of future mission aid to the schools, A 
number vigorously pled for "men, not money", and "such aid as will quicken 
the religious consciousness and strengthen the Christian minority". Others 
felt that economic aid, expeditiously administered, could combat the trend 
toward mass education and its concomitant "creeping secularization", 


Again the question comes back to the fundamental issue raised at the 
beginning of this paper: just why do Japanese schools want missionaries on 
their facultics? If Japan is so eager to learn Inglish, why has it rejected 
the offer of 109 Peace Corps teachers? Why should the Church continue to 
finance an Engiish teaching preject that could just as weil be carried on 
under government aiispices? Cr is there something more to a "mission school" 
than a foreigner's English classes? 


IV. The Teacher as Churchman 


We have noted earlier that a bare 12% of the missionaries rejected the 
missionary-teacher dichotamy and insisted that they were both-and, thet their 
missionary witness was just at the point of their academic life. Several of 
those who did went on to describe their philosophy of Christian education in 
terms of ministry to the whole of man's being and of equipping Christians 
for life in the Church and in the wrld. "English teaching may help the 
Church to become more articulate in the world." "Love the Lord with all thy 
mind." But this writer, at least, was disappointed to find so little 
recognition of the place of Christian education in the life of the Church. 
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And there was almost no mention made of the role of the foreign Christian 
educator as a reminder (or symbol) of our histeric and ecumenical Christian 
heritage and as a challenge to prevailing secular concepts of education. 


There were some voices raised, however, in behalf of closer organizational 
ties between the schools and the church in Japan. "Instead of always asking 
what the schools contribute to the church, why not ask what the church 
contributes to the schools!" "Why isn't the Kyodan also responsible to help 
curb the 'creeping secularization! of the schools?" 


Another aspect of this problem is that of the relation of the 
educational missionary to the church. It is of interest to note that 80% 
of the schoolmen thought that the present system of assignment through the 
COC was acceptable, whereas only 5% would turn this function over to the 
Kyodan. Less than 10% felt that the Kyodan or the local kyoku should take 
responsibility for the off-campus Sunday wrk of the missionary, 37% being 
Willing to leave this up to the free discretion of the missionary. 


The missionaries were not asked these questions, but by and large it is 
safe to say that educational missionaries gemerally, in company with the 
heads of their schools, have not yet seriously come to grips with what has been 
suggested by the Kyodm, that the schools "join themselves in mission" with 
the Church, Most seem quite content to continue to define the purpose of the 
school in terms of some contribution to the welfare of Japan. 


If, then, we have come to a time when the term "mission school" Ins 
only antiquarian but little contemporary meaning, when the term "Christian 
school" has been so watered down and become so vague that it has little 
unique significance left, and when the term "church school" is rejected by 
school and church alike, we my seriously ask as to the place of the schools 
and of the missionaries in the schools in the strategy of missions in the 
present day. 


V. Recommendations 


A. Assignments. That recruiting and assigning be carried out more 
critically and carefully and honestly. Schools should submit carefully 
defined and specified requests for teachers for particular jobs. Assignments 
should take into consideration the school's need, its understanding of the role 
of the missionary teacher, denominational ties, living conditions, prospects 
for the future, etc, A priority of need should be determined among the schools. 


B. English Teaching. That schools be encouraged to use their foreign 
English teachers more effectively and strategically. Also that missionary 
English teachers be given periodic training in modern linguistic methods, as 
in seminars at ICU. 


C. Relation to the Church. That the schools, the church, and the 
missionaries be challenged to deeper reflection on the role of the Christian 
school in relation to the total mission of the Church. That the schools and 
the Kyodan be encouraged to explore ways whereby they together may more 
vitally be "joined in mission", That the Kyodan be asked to develop within 
its own structure an agency competent to enter into constructive relations 
with Christian schools, 
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D, Financial Relations. That the schools be encouraged to acknowledge 
more clearly in their financial statements the mission board contribution of 
missionary personnel on their staff. That the schools and mission boards 
together seriously consider the possibility of involving the schools more 
directly in the financial arrangements for its missionary teachers. 


E. Secretary. That an Associate Secretary with special responsibility 


for educational missionaries be added to the staff of either the Association 
of IBC-Related Schools or of the Kyodan's Sub-Committee on Christian Schools. 


September, 1963 Gordon J. Van Wyk 





Revert on Questionnaire Concerning 
Educational Missionaries sent to School Administrators 


Nobundo Oda 


cp Evaluation of the work of Educational Missionaries by School Ad- 
ministrators 


1) In reply to a questionaire sent to them, the School Administrators 
of Christian Schools expressed their deep appreciation for the work of 
Educational Missionaries. In Section III-1 of the questionnaire, 57 persons 
or 92% from 39 schools or 98% of those replying said that the school as a 
whole appreciated the work of the missionary. In another survey sent to 
members of the General Assembly of the United Church of Christ in Japan, 
local ministers and laymen, the results showed that regarding Evangelistic 
Missionaries, 51% of those replying considered that the missionary was making 
a very valuable contribution and 36% considered that the missionary was making 
a valuable contribution, making a total of 87% for the two groups. Compared 
to this, the evaluation of Educational Missionaries by School Administrators 
is considerably higher. 


In Section I-3, those who felt that the missionaries made a valuable 
contribution in the field of English Education were 53 persons or 85%. In 
Section I-2, those who felt that the missionary made a valuable contribution 
in the field of Christian Education were 44 persons or 71%. In Section I-1, 
those who felt that the missionary made a valuable contribution to the total 
é6ducational program of the school were 31 or 50%. 


The personality and the work of the missionaries have great value both 
for the school and for society as a whole. Their contribution to the healthy 
development of Christian schools is very great. Their presence in Christian 
schools indicates the Christian objective of the school and helps to prevent 
secularization. 


2) In reply to question III-3 regarding the adequacy of the academic 
preparation of the missionary teacher, 20 persons or 32% indicated that they 
felt the missionary was well prepared for his assignment. This shows that the 
administrators have high expectations of the missionaries and that to some 
extent their expectations are not fulfilled, In III-5, those who indicate 
that. the missionary has a Christian influence on the teachers and students 
in everyday life are 35 or 56%. And in III-6, those indicating that on 
Sunday and other times the missionary works with a particular church (or 
churches) in the evangelistic program were 34 persons or 55%. This is a rather 
low evaluation in this area. This is not only the problem of the missionary 
but also a problem within the schools and the conditions of the churches. 

-In order to make the missionaries' contribution in this field more effective, 
this situation needs to be studied more carefully from the standpoint of the 
schools and churches. 


II. The System of Cooperation Between Schools and Educational Missionaries 
and Human Relations 


1) In Section I-l, regarding the kind of loss to the school in case the 
missionaries should be withdrawn, those indicating a loss to the total 
educational program were 31 or 50% and in Section IV-1, those indicating 
that there is a close relationship between the missionary and department heads 

“were 33 or 53% which is a rather low percentage. In Section IV-1, those who 
indicated that they treat the missionary the same as Japanese faculty members 
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were 45 or 72.5%. In Section IV-3, those indicating that the missionary 
attends and participates in faculty meetings the same as other teachers were 
51 or 82%. And in Section IV-4, those indicating that the missionary 
participates as a member of school committees were 37 or 60%, In Section 
IV-7, those indicating that there is close cooperation between the missionary | 
and other faculty members were 45 or 72.5%. 


In Sections If-2 and III-2 there is indication of slight dissatisfaction 
between the missionaries and the schools. 7 persons or 11% fron 6 schools or 
15% indicate the dissatisfaction is on the. part of the school, while 19 persons 
or 30% from 10 schools or 25% indicate that they feel the missionaries are 
dissatisfied. We can not ignore this fact. It shows that there is lack of 
cooperation between the missionary and scnool and also indicates a problem of 
human relations between the missionary and the school facuity and administra- 
tion. 


2) In response to a questionneire sent to Educational Missionaries the 
following dissatisfactions were expressed: 


a) With the school as a whole there are too many students and these 
are second-rate students. 

b) Regarding the religious education of the school, there is no clear- 
cut Christian policy in the school tnus causing a lack of Christian climate 
and making it impossible to make an effective Christian witness. 

c) The missionary is used as a mans of recrulting students and as a 
walking tape recorder for English teaching. 

dad) The teaching load of the missionary is so heavy that the missionary 
has no time for religious activities. 

e) In two cases missionaries trained in college to teach American 
History or Biology were asked to teach begining English in Japan. 

f) The educational missionaries do not know if their major responsibil- 
Rty is as "teacher" or as "missionary". 


Educational Missionaries and Christian School Administrators do not have 
a common image of the alucational missionary. 


III. The Problem of the Educational Missionary and School Finance 


1) In Section V-2 of the questionnaire to School Administrators, those 
indicting a desire to contribute something toward the support of qualified 
missionaries if the IBC can not afford to support them were 25-or 40% In 
Section V-3, those indicating a desire on the part of the school to include 
the salary for qualified missionaries sent by boards within their own budget 
were 15 persons or 24% from 14 schools or 35%. We must remember that those 
replying arg not clear on the evact amount required for the support of a imis-= 
Sionary, however, this is an indication of the extent to which the schools value 
the educational missionary, and desire to maintain the present number. 


At present the Christian Schools receive a great deal of financial support 
from IBC. The 1963 current budget for 35 schools included ¥81,145,000 ($225,404) 
from IBC. Of these 35 schools, the largest school has a total current budget 
of over six million dollars and the smaller schools have budgets of about 
$27,800. The 35 schools have a total current budget of $17,500,000 
(¥630,000,000). The support from IBC for these 35 schools amounts to 1S Beeb 
their total current budgets. In addition to this, the schools also have 
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special budgets for building purposes. The schools face great financial 
difficulties in developing their school plants and in meeting current expenses. 
However, it is impossible to say that the financial condition of the schools is 
low. Immediately following the war the schools were financially at a low ebb 
and received much financial help from the churches abroad. This made it 
possible for them to rebuild very rapidly and for this they are deeply apprecia- 
tive. I believe that if the schools adequately plan for the future they should 
be able to take care of their finances without help from abroad at a not too 
distant time. This should include the salary of the missionary also. 


IV. Recommendations on Educational Missionaries 


1) It is necessary to provide a ¢iear analysis of the duties and responsibil- 
ities of Educational Missionaries and a thorough orientation is necessary before 
and after assignment. 


2) There should be advance mutual understanding between the Educational 
Missionary and the receiving school as to the missionary's duties. 


3) The welcoming schools should have a system to thoroughly integrate 
the missionary into the entire school program. The school should not treat 
the missionary as a guest. The missionary must be made a co-worker. It is 
necessary for the administrator to act as a consultant for the missionary 
concerning both his work and personal matters. 


4) The school should endeavor to make it possible for the teaching ex- 
perience of the missionary to be successful. For example, in teaching English 
Conversation or in using the Oral Approach to the teaching of English, the 
missionary must be given small enough classes for effective work and provided 
with adequate Audio-Visual equipment. The school should also help the missionary 
to have good relations with the Japanese teachers and fit into the total school 
program. 


5) The school should provide the missionary with opportunities to witness 
to the gospel. There are many opportunities for witness within the classroom. 
In addition to these the missionary should be provided with personal contacts 
outside the classroom. The school should also establish relationships with a 
church and other places outside the school for the missionary to Make his 
witness and take these into consideration when making the teaching assignment. 


6) Regular study conferences of a technical and occupational nature 
should be planned for Educational Missionaries. 








REPORT ON THE SURVEY 
made on 


Social Work Institutions 
Sraisoe Abe. 


sO Thankful for the work of the missionaries,we welcome them, especially 


the trained nurses who are proving so helpful in our new projects. 


es Under the present social work conditions in Japan, it is not advisabie 
to have missionaries head up institutions. It is desirable to have them as 


members of the Board, as co-workers, or as chaplains. 


ie We would like to have missionaries specialized in this kind of work 
but rather than mere leaders in social work we need spiritual leaders with 
the personality to witness to the solemn dignity of a manhood which trans- 


cends racial and national boundaries. 


Pre-requisite: He or she does not preach directly, but stands on the 
premise that social welfare work is not the place for direct evangelism. 
We seek people who can guide the staff in the faith along with doing field 


work as a specialized social worker. 








The Missionary as a Symbol of the Ecumenical Church. 


Yoichiro Saeki. 


Among the points of significant difference between the surveys made among 
the missionaries and the one among Japanese the most important one relates to 
the function of the missionary. 


In the case of the Japanese questionnaire, the answer which ranked the 
highest in response to the question about the missionary's role was that mis+ 
Sionaries are very useful as a symbol of the ecumenical character of the Church 
212 persons, or 80% of those answering, agree in considering the missionary to 
be a symbol of the Ecumenical Church. 


In contrast, when the questionnaire to the missionaries, asked, "Is it 
meaningful to you that the missionary functions as a symbol of the Ecumenical 
Church?", 78 missionaries (38%) answered "Yes", 63 missionaries (31%) answered 
"No", and the remaining 31% answered conditionally or not at all. Now what 
does it mean when an answer endorsed by 80% of the Japanese is confirmed by 
only 38% of the missionaries? 


It is possible that the word "Symbol"! which sounds abstract, may have 
repelled; or the response .. may show. lack of understanding of 
the word itseif as implied by such a dissatisfaction with a mere symbolic ex= 
istence. | 


A symbol points to a higher or deeper reality beyond itself. The symbol 
of a cross which is made up of two peices of wood is not in itself an object 
of worship or of any meaning but it fulfills the roll of pointing us to the 
reality that Christ died on a cross raised on the hill of Calvary, arose from 
death, and is living to rule the world even now. 

When we say that missionaries are symbols of the ecumenical character of 
the Church, it means that the fact of the missionaries being sent to Japan 
from abroad and serving as workers in the Church in Japan points to the reality 
that the Church in Japan is not only a Japanese Church, or the Church of the 
Japanese, but a part of the body of Christ, the people whom God has called from 
among the peoples of the world for the salvation of mankind. This means that 
the Church in Japan, as a branch of the Ecumenical Church, is sharing in the 
responsibility for evangelizing the people of the world including the people of 
Japan. 


But we must realize the great difference between a cross made of two 
sticks of wood and a missionary. The wooden cross is merely a material thing 
whereas the missionary is a person with his life and family, called to this as 
his life work. Therefore he or she cannot be a symbol by just standing some- 
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where in Japan like a cross on top of a Church building. 


Let me illustrate. A certain Japanese Christian says he would like to 
have a Christian missionary family come into a farming village and live there 
where the feudalistic elements are very strong and show through daily living 
the way a Christian family should live. This alone would have a meaning for 
a missionary. Is he thinking that a missionary can demonstrate Christian Hone 
life just like an exhibit at an exhibition? The Christian home is only developed 
concretely within real life which has a certain definite work and task. — 
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To think of making a Christian home as one's work and the whole of one's life 
is pure abstraction or making a person a pet animal. 


There is a similar view which says, "Missionaries are necessary to show 
the Japanese their noble Christian character." This is like making the missio- 
nary into a fashion model or a clown and might be considered as a totally 
inhumane treatment of a person. Both Christian home life and Christian 
personality are matters to be exemplified in the process of carrying out our 
tasks with the whole of our lives in the Church in Japan. 


Now, in the light of what is stated above, in order that a missionary be 
an Ecumenical Church symbol in a meaningful manner, he has to be given a place 
and task so that he or she can exert all his life and energy in the Church in 
Japan as a branch of the Ecumenical Church. The point of difference between 
the answers of the Japanese who endorsed it with a big majority and of the 
missionaries who did not say yes to the question gp}y becomes clear when we 
put the focus on this point. It would really be an ‘abstraction and har: ‘ly 
acceptable if one were called a symbol of the Ecumenical Church without being 
Given any concrete task,worthy of putting the whole of one's life into; and 
the Japanese Church must be held responsible if she gives no such task or 
place but merely calls missionaries symbols of the Ecumenical Church. 


It is necessary to make a tHOrouen Studyeclo: diseoven the rollin the 
entire field of Church life in Japan today which can only be fulfilled hy ise 
Sionaries from abroad. As you read in the letter quoted in the jntroducticn to 
this study, if we are to take the technical side only, it might be said that 
the Japanese Christians have come to the stage where they can succeed to the 
rolis the missionaries have carried in the early pioneer stage. This has 
proven possible even in the field of teaching English. Thus it would not be 
too much of an exageration to say that the time has passed for missionaries 
to take charge of work which cannot be carried out by the Japanese. For 
instance the value attached to the missionary on account of his motor car 
will decrease. 


_ But at the same time, the side which has not been noticed, has gradually 
been realized. That is the side of the missionary as a person who is given a 
Spiritual gift, given by God to the Church abroad with its tradition and 
cultural social background. Paul was very anxious to share Spiritual gifts with 
the church in Rome (Rm. 1:11-12). Today there is a great demand that the 
Spiritual gifts given to the Churches in North America be shared with the 
Church in Japan as much as or even more than technical and financial gifts. 

In the Church technical and financial gifts have real meaning So long as they 
accompany spiritual gifts. 


In the Church in Japan today, missionaries from abroad are needed not 
because there are no Japanese ministers but because, by sharing with each 
other the gifts of God in their traditions and social backgrounds, the 
churches may each participate in the unmeasurable riches of Christ hidden in 
each Church. Such missionaries should be given the same field of work and 
task as the Japanese ministers. The Japanese minister can be a pastor of the 
Church where a missionary is the pastor but the role he is playing in that 
Japanese church no Japanese pastor can fulfill. 


‘In the Church in Japan we cannot say that there is no minister who makes 
a circuit journey among those churches in the areas and Bunku but when a mis~ 
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Sionary from abroad takes charge of it he will have an expectation of spiritual 
gi€ét in a difference sense which is a unique contribution only the missionary 
can make. The same can be said in the f:2ld of Church education, audio visual 
Mids evangelism and other specialized fields. When the missionary can render 
whole hearted service as a pastor, teacher, or advisor in Areas and Bunku or 

as specialists in some special area of service, just as the Japanese ministers 
do, and live the common life sharing the spiritual gifts, they would really 

be ecumenical symbols in the real sense of the word. 


When we think of the problems of the Church in Japan today in this light, 
there are two points which need to be solved so that missionaries may fully 
fulfill the significance of their being in Japan, which are mentioned below. 


Firstly, it is to clarify the concrete task and place of the work of the 
missionary on the field. This is the point which was pointed out as a wealkone 
from both the Japanese and missionary surveys: The ambiguity of task and 
place makes the symbol an empty one. 


Secondly, it is necessary to provide a task and place of work according 
to the spiritual gift of each missionary. At present, the evangelistic mis- 
Sionaries are normally sent to the kyoku, areas and bunkus and are not sent 
to a local church. Thus even those who are given spiritual gifts and called 
to be pastors are sought to give advice as area advisers or appointed to be 
teachers of Gehoois. <A splendid missionary who is prepared to ve*scholar on 
a certain subject may be teaching English only, in which case, the call and 
the pift of that missionary are wasted and as a result the symbol may become 
an empty form. 


The Church in Japan should be prepared to provide the missionary a place 
and task which is worth a Japanese giving his life for it, and by doing so 
the Church in Japan will be guarded from the error of monopolizing the work 
of the mission of the Church of the Lord in Japan. 


In accepting missionaries as symbols of the Ecumenical Church, so long 
as it is a part of the Ecumenical Church, the Kyodon should not receive mis- 
Sionaries as though they were accesories or something attached, but receive 
them as a vital part of the Church in Javan. On this point the missionary 
conception of the letter of a missionary quoted in the Introduction belongs to 
the past and a passing generation. A new cooperative system in a new form 
must be developed from the above view point. I beleive this is the contribu- 
tion the Church in Japan should make to the Ecumenical Church. 
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THE MISSIONARY IMAGE 


Alden E. Matthews 


It is one of the characteristics of the church in our day that its 
practical questions, from the observance of customs of worship to the building 
of houses for worship, tend to be viewed in theological perspective. We are 
not satisfied unless the forms in which the Christian faith is made manifest 
-- forms of liturgy, church organization, architecture -- transmit with integ- 
rity the theological structure of the gospel itself. The missionary is not 


. immune, and his need to interpret his own role theologically is all the more 


intensified by contemporary insights into the missionary nature of the church 
as church. the rapid changes undergone wy society at large and by the church 
further add to our need to re-examine and re-interpret the missionary image. 


As we look at the missionary in Japan in this first decade of protes- 
tantism's second century here we see a rather complex "image"! which seldom 
fits the real people now serving in the United Church of Christ in Japan as 
missionaries, There is often conflict between the Japanese church's image 
of the missionary and that of the western church. The missionary himself 
often has difficulty in reconciling his self-image with either one. What are 
some of the images with which we must cope in seeking to fashion a missionary 
image with theological integrity for our generation? 


Some hints as to how the missionary looks to Japanese are given by the 
words used in refering to him. . 


gaijin -- the word senkyoshi automatically means foreign missionary 


"bosu" -- the "boss" is one who has contacts, can arrange things. This 
image is an anachronism from the pre-war period, but there is 
a tendency for post-war missionaries to move into this image. 


sensei -- it is natural that the most common title for the Japanese min- 
ister, "teacher", should be applied to missionaries; particularly 
when so many misSionaries are actually teachers. 


kyaku -- much as we try to escape kyakusan-atsukai the missionary is always 
in some sense a guest. 


dendosha -- the term "evangelist" is almost equivalent to "minister" and im- 
plies a deep-seated church orientation 


tetsudai -- some ministers see the missionary as a "helper" to strengthen 
their evangelistic efforts and the growth of the church 


kyoryokusha -- the term "co-operator" fits in with the pattern of personal 
and financial relationships focussed in the Council of Coop- 
eration 


kyodai -= though it is heard more in prayers than ordinary conversation, 
there are times when the missionary is seen as a brother or sister. 
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The western church has its own words to express varying concepts 
of the missionary and each of them contributes to the missionary image. 


missionary -- this can mean anything from a glamorous hero of the faith 
to a queer who is a misfit in his own country, but usually 
has the connotation of "foreign." 





messenger -- one who goes abroad with a message, the gospel 


ambassador =» a representative of the mother church to a foreign church 
and a foreign land 


pioneer -- breaking new ground for the Christian faith 
fraternal worker -- used deliberately by Presbyterians to replace the dis- 
carded word "missionary," but having meaning for most 


postwar missionaries working with the UCCJ 


Specialist -- the missionary specialist is a concept which still has 
meaning and validity for many 











Much grief has resulted from clashes and confusion among these images 
as the new missionary in Japan today seeks to find his place and role. There 
has been great unhappiness when the missionary has come with the self-image 
of partner, but has found himself réceived as tetsudai or "bosu"., Then it 
seems to him that having come to love he is received as one to be used. The 
results seem to be much better when the missionary comes expecting to be a 
servant but finds himself received as a partner and brother. Then he finds 
that though he has come as one to be used he has been received as one to be 
loved. Is it correct to say that missionaries who have served in Japan for 
a lifetime fit into the second category while many of those who have not 
found satisfaction here belong to the former? 


Now we must ask ourselves, "What is the valid missionary image for 
our time and place?" Again we shall not be able to reduce the answers to one 


One of our most rigorously honest introspective missionaries left his 

work in Japan last year for an indefinite period because he could find no 
Satisfying answer to the question, "what is a missionary?" Others discussing 

this topic have preferred to emphasize the personal element by asking "who?" 

instead of "what?" I feel that the prior question is "why?" Why is a mis- 

Sionary? This is a question of motivation, if you will; but beneath the 
motives of the missionary and the motives of the church lies God's "motivation", 
God's call. It comes down to the question of the validity of the missionary 
vocation. Our answer to the question, "why?", is grounded in our consciousness 
_ of being called in a special way to a missionary vocation. 


Secondly we need to reaffirm the role of the missionary in the dialogue 
between God and his world which we sometimes call "redemptive history.'"' The 
missionary is chosen to be an instrument for this dialogue, a messenger. The 
message is Jesus Christ and it is the fundamental task of every missionary to 
allow the message of Jesus Christ to be spoken through him. How easily that 
message becomes blurred or drowned out by all the other messages communicated 
by our voices, actions, attitudes, facial expressions, and our eyes! 
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